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mindedness retention may be relatively unimpaired, but the power of 
observation disturbed; in congenital feeble-mindedness the reverse. A 
third necessary condition to acquisition is apperceptive Anlage, the lack 
of which is the chief defect in congenital feeble-mindedness. Wie rah- 
men wir unsere Bilder einf: Max Foth. -The nature of the frame of a 
picture is determined not so much by direct factors, such as dominant 
color-tones, complementary colors, etc., but rather by associative factors, 
such as come from indirect vision, actual environment of scene, etc. The 
color-tone as well as the degree of brightness of the frame should suggest 
the natural surroundings of the object depicted. Same principle holds 
for form and material. Die Quarte als Zusammenhlang : Richard 
Hohenemser. - Analysis of the reasons for regarding the fourth as a con- 
sonant interval. Literaturbericht. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

The Minnesota Alumni Weehly of October 8 makes the following 
announcement: "Increased interest and membership in the department 
of philosophy and psychology have resulted in the organization of the 
Philosophical Club, the purpose of which is to promote the discussion 
of broader aspects of science and life. Membership is open to all faculty 
members interested in philosophy and to all past or present students of 
the department, the only formality being acceptance by the executive 
committee of the club. During the year the club will present a series 
of public lectures in which representatives of various sciences will discuss 
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some of the first principles or final conclusions of their work as data for 
philosophic study, the aim being in this way to obtain insight into unity 
and organization of knowledge. During the first semester the lectures 
will be ethical in character under the general heading of Science and 
Life. The program so far as arranged is as follows : ' The Ethical Basis 
of Law/ Dean Pattee, October 19 ; ' Literature and Life,' Dr. Burton, 
November 2 ; ' Biology and Life,' Dr. Sigerf oos, November 9 ; ' Economics 

and Life,' Dr. McVey, November 16 ; ' Religion and Life,' , 

November 23; 'Philosophy and Life,' Mr. Swenson, December 7. The 
lectures will be open to all interested and will be given in the Library, 
room 18, at four o'clock. Besides these public lectures the club will have 
a smaller reading circle composed of selected students and devoted to the 
discussion of current philosophy." 

The discussion in England of classical education brings out occa- 
sionally observations worth repeating. The following is from Nature 
for September 20 : " Speaking at Hawarden on Monday on the objects 
and advantages of education, Mr. Wyndham remarked that ' it was right 
to include science in the curriculum because we are now living in an age 
of science. In the sixteenth century people lived in an age of literature, 
and the minds of men were attracted toward the old books written in 
Greek and Latin.' This difference between the needs of the two ages 
was pointed out by Sir Norman Lockyer in an address at the Borough 
Polytechnic Institute last December, printed in Nature of March 29, as 
the following extract from the address clearly shows : ' We must arrange 
our education in some way in relation to the crying needs of the time. 
The least little dip into the history of the old universities will prick the 
bubble of classical education as it is presented to us to-day. Latin was 
not learned because it had the most magnificent grammar of known lan- 
guages. Greek was not learned in consequence of the transcendental 
sublimity of ancient Greek civilization. Both these things were learned 
because people had to learn them to get their daily bread, either as 
theologians or doctors or lawyers, and while they learned them the " nature 
of things " was not forgotten. Now what is the problem of to-day ? We 
are in a world which has been entirely changed by the advent of modern 
science, modern nations and modern industries, and it is therefore per- 
fectly obvious that if we wish to do the best for our education it must be 
in some relation to those three great changes which have come on the 
world since the old days.' " 

The Century for September contains an article by Dr. B. B. Bean 
entitled ' The Negro Brain.' Dr. Bean does not believe that the negro 
and the white man are brothers. He sums up as follows : " The white 
and the black races are antipodal in cardinal points. The one has a 
large frontal region of the brain, the other a larger region behind; the 
one is a great reasoner, the other preeminently emotional; the one domi- 
neering, but having great self-control, the other meek and submissive, 
but violent and lacking self-control when the passions are aroused; the 
one a very advanced race, the other a very backward one. The Caucasian 
and the negro are fundamentally opposite extremes in evolution." 
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The following is taken from a communication to Science for October 
5 : " Dr. S. Auerbach has published an interesting contribution to the 
cerebral localization of the musical talent in a description of the surface 
morphology of the brain of Professor Naret Honing, late director of the 
opera in Frankfurt a. M. The report includes a comparative study of 
the brain of the celebrated composer Hans v. Billow, for some time in the 
possession of Professor Edinger, and of brains of other eminent men, of 
known musical talent, previously described. The author finds in the con- 
siderable breadth and configuration of the (supra) marginal gyre, as well 
as the adjacent portion of the supertemporal gyre, an expression of the 
greater aptitude for the multitudinous associations in the auditory sphere 
which distinguished these persons from others less musical. The author 
goes on to show that the corresponding portions of the skull usually indi- 
cate this redundancy." 

The Open Court Publishing Company has just issued, as one of its 
series of Philosophical Classics, Pichte's ' Vocation of Man,' in William 
Smith's translation, edited with introduction by Dr. E. Ritchie. Two 
other books of the same series are reissued with additions. To the edi- 
tion of Locke's ' Essay ' (Books II. and IV. with omissions) is prefixed a 
reprint of the rare English translation of Leclerc's ' Eloge ' — the inimit- 
able little memoir on which most of the later biographies are based. The 
edition of Hume's ' Enquiry concerning Human Understanding ' is sup- 
plemented by selected chapters of the ' Treatise ' setting forth Hume's 
doctrine of substance, barely touched on in the 'Enquiry,' and amplify- 
ing the teaching of the ' Enquiry ' about causality. 

Chas. Hughes Johnston, Ph.D. (Harvard), last year professor of 
psychology at East Stroudsburg State Normal School, is now instructor 
in philosophy and psychology at Dartmouth College. Some psycholog- 
ical apparatus is being secured for the college, which, it is hoped, may 
form the nucleus for a psychological laboratory in the near future. 

The guests of the University of Aberdeen at its recently celebrated 
four hundredth anniversary included Professors H. Hoffding, Hugo 
Munsterberg, Lombroso and W. Ostwald. 

The publishing house of Pischer Unwin announces a volume entitled 
'Thomas Davidson, the Wandering Scholar,' by Professor William 
Knight. Numerous friends and pupils contribute their estimates and 
impressions. 

Dutton and Company have the sole publishing rights in this country 
of Guenther's ' Darwinism and the Problems of Life.' The book is pub- 
lished in London by A. Owen and Company. 



